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TWO TRADITIONAL SONGS. 1 

The following songs are traditional in the writer's family. They 
were learned by her from her father, who was born in 1807. 

The song " Love's Impossibility " 2 is a version of those given under 
the title of "The Elfin Knight " on page 212 of the Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore for 1905. 

The song " Betsy was a Lady Fair" is supposed to be the first, or one 
of the first, songs composed in the colonies. It is said that a widow 
and her son, who, although of good family, had become impoverished, 
came to Virginia and settled in Jamestown. The old lady wrote to a 
friend in England to send her a servant, who would answer also as 
companion and housekeeper. The friend sent a handsome girl who 
on the death of her parents had come to her as a dependant, and 
whom she was anxious to rid herself of. The old lady was proud, 
and when her son fell in love with the girl, could not bring herself to 
tolerate his marrying one who had been a servant. 

I. LOVE'S IMPOSSIBILITY. 

As I was a-walking in yonder green field 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), — 

Remember me unto yonder young maid 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell her to make me a cambric shirt 

(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 
With neither seam nor needle work, 

And then she shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell her to wash it in yonder well 

(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 
Where water never ran nor rain never fell, 

And then she shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell her to hang it on yonder thorn bush 

(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 
Where leaf never grew since I was born, 

And then she shall be a true lover of mine. 

As I was walking in yonder green field 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), — 

1 This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Califor- 
nia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

2 For a New England version of this ballad, somewhat less complete, see vol. 
xii (1899), 245. For "The Elfin Knight," see also vol. xiii (1900), 120-122. 
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Remember me to yonder young man, 
And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell him to buy me an acre of land, 

(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 
Between the salt seas and in the sea sand, 

And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell him to sow it in pepper and corn 

(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 
And to plow it all in with an old ram's horn, 

And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell him to reap it with a sickle of leather 

(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 
And to sweep it all up with a peafowl's feather, 

And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell him after he 's done all his work 

(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 
To come unto me for his cambric shirt, 

And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 



II. BETSY WAS A LADY FAIR. 
Tune : Fair Lady o' Mine. 

Oh, Betsy was a lady fair 
Who lately came from Lancaster, 

A servant maid all for to be, 

Although she was of high degree. 

Last Sunday night, as I heard tell, 
" Oh Betsy, Betsy, I love you well ; 

I love you as I do my life 

And I intend you to be my wife." 

The old lady in the next chamber lay 
A listening what her son should say, 

Determined was she all in her mind 
To frustrate her son's design. 

Next Monday morning she arose, 

Saying, " Rise up Betsy, put on your clothes, 
And along with me on a visit go, — 

It 's there to stay one day or two." 

She conveyed Betsy over the main 
And then returned to her son again. 
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" You 're welcome home all in my mind, 
But what keeps Betsy so far behind ? " 

" Oh son, oh son, we heard of late 
Your love for Betsy was too great ; 
If this be so, 't is all in vain, 
For Betsy 's sailing over the main." 

Her son took sick and very bad ; 

No kind of joy could make him glad ; 
In slumbering dreams we heard him cry, 

" Oh Betsy, Betsy, for you I die ! " 

They sent for doctors in great speed, 

To try their art and skill indeed. 
" Oh doctor, doctor, 't is all in vain, 

You cannot mend a broken heart." 

And when she saw her son was dead, 
She tore the hair out of her head ; 
Saying, " If my son was alive again 
I 'd send for Betsy over the main." 

Mrs. R. F. Hetrick. 
Eureka, Cal. 



